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left its stamp upon manners and morals* This is a very
different India from that of the Arthashastra, even if all
allowance be made for the fact that Fa Hum was prepared
to see the best, and that his 'travel-diary' is propaganda to
awaken the monks of his own land to the beauty and
benefits of Buddhism.

His visit actually came during the reign of Chandra-
gupta II, who took the title of Vikramaaitya, or Sim of
Power, and India throve under him. In one of the love-
liest poems of Kalidasa, 'The Cloud Messenger1, scene
follows scene in vivid portrayal of a peaceful and happy
land,, stretching from the Himalayas to the Vindhyos. The
subject of endless legends, 'Vikramaditya is to the Hindus
what Charlemagne is to the French, what Alfred is to the
English, what Asoka is to the Buddhists, and what Haroun
al Raschid is to the Muhammadans'. Romances have been
written in all the main languages of India about him, and
villagers assemble to this day under many a giant tree to
listen to his exploits.

Moving the capital from Pataliputra in the east to Ujjain
in the middle-west, he made it a great centre of art and
learning. The 'Nine Gems' of his court seem to have in-
cluded the poet-laureate Kalidasa and the court-astronomer
Varahamihira, famous like his predecessor Aryabhatta as
a mathematician.

A good system of arithmetic and algebra has come to
us through Arab scholars from Guptan India* The deci-
mal system of notation for example may be traced to this
source, one of the great achievements of humanity*

In literature we have not only several dramas and lyrics
of Kalidasa, but other works of more universal and modern
character like the 'Little Clay Cart', and the historic play
Mudra Rakshasa, which tells the story of Chandragupta
Maurya and his usurpation of the throne. It shows us the
crafty Brahmin Kautilya as his chief helper, and in this
and similar works we have a true picture of ancient India
with its elaborate court, its Brahmins and ascetics, its cour-
tiers and buffoons, its hermits and wandering philosophers,